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Indian Communism Today 


BY MARSHALL WINDMILLER 


Fr December 27, 1953 to January 4, 1954 the Com- 

munist Party of India (CPI) held its Third Con- 
gress in the many-templed city of Madura in southern 
Madras. This was the first Party Congress to be held 
since the fateful Calcutta meeting in 1948 when the 
Party switched sharply away from the moderate policies 
of P. C, joshi and adopted the Zhdanov-inspired tactics 
of B. T. Ranadive which called for widespread strikes, 
insurrection and mass uprisings. The intervening years 
have been years of controversy and intra-party struggle 
which the Madura Congress was designed to lay at 
rest.' The Congress was attended by 293 delegates and 
several fraternal delegates including Harry Pollitt, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Communist Party of Great Britain, 
and Peter Keuneman and S. S. Wickramasinghe from 
Ceylon. (The Communists asserted that fraternal dele- 
gates from France and Indonesia had been denied 
visas.) The largest contingent of delegates, numbering 
40, came from Andhra, while 30 came from Bengal, 
24 from Malabar, 21 from Travancore-Cochin, 20 from 
Uttar Pradesh, 22 from Telengana, 13 from the Punjab, 
9 from Bombay, 1! from Maharashtra, 3 from Gujerat, 
3 from Karnataka and 13 from Bihar.’ 

Like Communist Parties in other countries, the CPI 
is both a political party and a conspiratorial organiza- 
tion. Its flexibility of operation in legal as well as illegal 
circumstances requires a great deal of secrecy in the 
formulation of its strategy and tactics. The Madura 
Congress was conducted under conditions of maximum 
security, and during the deliberations the press was 
able to get only.a vague picture of what was taking 
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place within the motion picture theater where the 
Congress was held. However, shortly after the Congress, 
details began to leak out, and at the end of January 
the Democratic Research Service (DRS) of Bombay, 
an anti-Communist information agency, announced that 
it had acquired a complete set of the secret Party docu- 
ments circulated at Madura. The entire collection has 
since been published by the DRS, and although the 
Communists have officially denounced the documents 
as forgeries (the customary procedure when Party doc- 
uments fall into hostile hands), there is reason to 
believe that they are genuine. The Draft Resolution pub- 
lished by the DRS does not contradict the official Poli- 
tical Resolution printed in the Party’s monthly theoreti- 
cal organ, New Age. Indeed, for the most part, the 
wording is identical. The other documents spell out dis- 
agreements which are alluded to in Ajoy Ghosh’s ac- 
count of the Congress published in the official weekly, 
also called New Age, and in the Cominform journal.’ 
These similarities, coupled with acknowledgments by 

} Ajoy Ghosh, “On the Work of the Third Party Con- 
gress,’ New Age (weckly), Vol. 1, No. 17, (January 24, 1954), 
pp. 3, 4, 13. This also appears in For a Lasting Peace, for a 
People’s Democracy, February 5, 1954. p. 5. 
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persons in a position to know, leave little cause for sus- 
pecting the authenticity of the DRS collection. 

Two aspects of the DRS disclosures rendered the 
affair sensational, The first was the prominence given 
in press accounts to the first document in the collection, 
This 


document, however, appears to be a factional document, 


an argument for a return to tactics of violence. 
perhaps presented by the Ranadive group whose pen- 
chant for this line has been known 1948. 
It is likely that another document on tactics was also 
circulated within the Party advocating the more moder- 
ate line associated with the name of P. C. Joshi. Since 
there is no evidence of the Party having taken any new 
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decisions on tactics, this particular document, pending 
further evidence, can be regarded only as the detailed 
expression of the line of the Ranadivist faction in the 
Party. The other sensational aspect of the disclosures 
is the fact that a tactical document of this type is gen- 
erally circulated only among members of the Central 
Committee. The obvious implication is that someone 
on the Central Committee is responsible for the leak.* 

On the basis of the DRS documents, the official reso- 
lution and public statements by leading Party officials, 
it is now possible to get a fairly clear picture of the 
disagreements within the CPI. That disagreements were 
pronounced is admitted in official accounts, as is shown 
in such passages as the following: 

“The Draft Poiitical Resolution evoked 
over 500 amendments. With what minute scrutiny 
the delegates examined each formulation, weighed 
every argument. [sic] .. . 

“Listening and participating in the Congress, it 
was brought home to me how democratic our Party 
is, Delegates accepted no formulation unless they 
were convinced, . . . 

“Hundreds of amendments which the Steering 
Committee had to with night after night 
prove this, The central leadership was mercilessly 
criticized for any failing on its part; and there was 
no leader who escaped criticism.” 


cope 


It is evident that the Party is divided on four fundaee 
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the Party 


mental issues: (1) the type of united front 
is to organize; (2) the attitudes to be taken toward the 
United States and Great Britain; (3) the attitude the 
Party should take toward the Nehru government; and 
(4) the tactics appropriate to present political condi- 
tions in India. By far the most controversial issue is the 
question of the united front and the role the CPI 
should play in it. This, it should be noted, is also the 
issue now causing the greatest dissension in the Praja 
Socialist Party, the other major opposition party.° 
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already claimed to have received secret Party documents from 
members of the Central Committee 
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There is general agreement among all factions in 
the Party that a united front strategy is appropriate to 
present political conditions. Disagreement has arisen on 
the nature of the Party’s relationship to other parties 
in the front. One faction argues that when united front 
organizations are formed, as they have been in Hyder- 
abad, Madras and Travancore-Cochin, the Party should 
blend into the front and subject itself to a common 
program and discipline, agreeing to abide by majority 
decisions even when the CPI is in the minority. The 
other faction contends that the united front should be 
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Berlin-educated Dr. N. M. Jaisoorya, a member of the 
central House of the People. Jaisoorya wrote to the 
Central Committee expressing his views on the PDF 
and arguing that it must be an organization “formulat- 
ing and executing its program and policy democratically 
and within its own right” and “with its own discipline.” 
This view was not popular with the Central Committee, 
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and a long reply was drafted by P. Ramamurthy, 
leader of the CP in the Madras legislature and editor 
of Nex 
line presented in the Draft Political Resolution quoted 


Age (weekly). Ramamurthy’s letter argues the 


above and appears as part of the DRS collection. 

It is now apparent that the Madura Congress was 
unable to reach any firm decision on this vital question 
of the united front. In his official report of the Con- 
gress, General Secretary Ajoy Ghosh said: “The exper- 
ience on all these issues has been so variegated and 
complex that the Party Congress asked the new Central 


Committee to study concretely the situation in different 
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lied itself with the native interests and is defend- 
ing the feudal order, barring all roads to prosperity 
and advancement; it is British imperialism that 
has allied itself with a section of the national 
bourgeoisie and [is] defending the rotten colonial 
order; it is British capital that grips our national 
economy and impedes our national industries and 
bars national progress; it is British imperialism 
that has drawn to its side a section of the national 
big bourgeoisie and with their help tied us to the 
chariot of the British Commonwealth. So when we 
talk of anti-imperialist revolution it specifically 
means, in the present set-up a fight against British 
imperialism for national independence and free- 
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dom, but not against Anglo-American imperialism 

or world imperialism in general.”'' 

The Andhra document conceded that the United 
States was “the spearhead of world reaction” and “the 
main enemy of Peace and Freedom for all the people” 
and should be opposed, but Britain was the major en- 
emy of Indian freedom, and so the Party must “concen- 
trate fire on British imperialism and figure it as the 
chief and immediate enemy of our national freedom 
and stop talking of Anglo-American Imperialism in a 
general way, as we have been doing till now.”" 

Opposing the Andhra group within the Party was 
another faction which, according to Ajoy Ghosh, 
“wanted to make the U.S. threat the basis of our entire 
activity.” The position of this group was greatly 
strengthened by the recent decision of the American 
government to give military aid to Pakistan, for a 
genu’ne public fear in India of possible Pakistani aggres- 
sion offers excellent ground for Communist agitation. 
The argument of this faction, however, like that of the 
Andhra group, has been labeled as a deviation by the 
CPI General Secretary although the official resolution 
makes many concessions to it. Nevertheless, the resolu- 
tion is clearly weighted in favor of the anti-British 
thesis for it refer to Great Britain as “the dominant 
imperialist power” and speaks of “the necessity to in- 
tensify the fight against British imperialism.”’* And 
the General Secretary himself states that “the basic 
struggle in our case is the struggle against British 
domination and feudalism.”"* 

The question as to whether the U.S. or Britain is the 
main enemy, in the words of Ajoy Ghosh, “is not an 
academic question, for with it is bound up our entire 
line of action.” 

“If U.S. imperialism becomes the main enemy 
not only to peace but also to our freedom, then 
we could take up no other attitude but one of 
progressively lining up behind the Nehru Govern- 
ment on the plea of fighting the American threat. 

If the U.S. constitutes a danger to peace only 
and in no way menaces our freedom, then the 
struggle against it and the struggle for peace loses 
all sense of urgency in relation to our country. 

.,. the way we understand this point will decide 
our basic attitude towards the Nehru Government 
itself.” 

Ghosh argues that there are only two possible courses 
of action: “cooperate with the Government but criti- 
cize specific acts; or, oppose the Government but sup- 
port specific acts.” 

Since India gained its independence, the Communist 

il DRS collection, p. 17. ’ 

12 Ibid., p. 20. 

13 “Political Resolution of the Communist Party of India,” 
p. 17. 

14 Ajoy Ghosh, “On the Work of the Third Party Con- 
gress,” p. 4. 

15 Ibid., p. 3. 
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persons in a position to know, leave little cause for sus- 
pecting the authenticity of the DRS collection. 

Two aspects of the DRS disclosures rendered the 
affair sensational. The first was the prominence given 
in press accounts to the first document in the collection, 
an argument for a return to tactics of violence. This 
document, however, appears to be a factional document, 
perhaps presented by the Ranadive group whose pen- 
chant for this line has been well known since 1948. 
It is likely that another document on tactics was also 
circulated within the Party advocating the more moder- 
ate line associated with the name of P. C. Joshi. Since 
there is no evidence of the Party having taken any new 
decisions on tactics, this particular document, pending 
further evidence, can be regarded only as the detailed 
expression of the line of the Ranadivist faction in the 
Party. The other sensational aspect of the disclosures 
is the fact that a tactical document of this type is gen- 
erally circulated only among members of the Central 
Committee. The obvious implication is that someone 
on the Central Committee is responsible for the leak.‘ 

On the basis of the DRS documents, the official reso- 
lution and public statements by leading Party officials, 
it is now possible to get a fairly clear picture_of the 
disagreements within the CPI. That disagreements were 
pronounced is admitted in official accounts, as is shown 
in such passages as the following: 

“The Draft Political Resolution 
over 500 amendments. With what minute scrutiny 
the delegates examined each formulation, weighed 
every argument. [sic] . 

“Listening and participating in the Congress, it 
was brought home to me how democratic our Party 
is, Delegates accepted no formulation unless they 
were convinced. 

“Hundreds of amendments which the Steering 
Committee had to cope with night after night 
prove this, The central leadership was mercilessly 
criticized for any failing on its part; and there was 
no leader who escaped criticism.” 

It is evident that the Party is divided on four funda- 
mental issues: (1) the type of united front the Party 
is to organize; (2) the attitudes to be taken toward the 
United States and Great Britain; (3) the attitude the 
Party should take toward the Nehru government; and 
(4) the tactics appropriate to present political condi- 
tions in India. By far the most controversial issue is the 
question of the united front and the role the CPI 
should play in it. This, it should be noted, is also the 
issue now causing the greatest dissension in the Praja 
Socialist Party, the other major opposition party.° 
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There is general agreement among all factions in 
the Party that a united front strategy is appropriate to 
present political conditions. Disagreement has arisen on 
the nature of the Party’s relationship to other parties 
in the front. One faction argues that when united front 
organizations are formed, as they have been in Hyder- 
abad, Madras and Travancore-Cochin, the Party should 
blend into the front and subject itself to a common 
program and discipline, agreeing to abide by majority 
decisions even when the CPI is in the minority. The 
other faction contends that the united front should be 
a loose organization of parties acting as a unit on spe- 
cific issues when they are able to agree, but preserving 
their freedom to act independently in situations where 
agreement is not possible. This latter position appears 
to be that of the dominant leadership, for the Draft 
Resolution prepared by the Central Committee states 
the proposition unambiguously : 

“. . . any United Front that does not leave to 
its most advanced sectors their own independent 
action and platform, while acting unitedly in the 
United Front platform on agreed questions, will 
prevent the growth of the Front and the masses act- 
ing under its inspiration. A United Front that cir- 
cumscribes the independent role of the Communist 
Party and of the working class and working 
people and tries to confine the mass movement 
only within the fold of the limited scope of the 
Front will be the very negation of its own objec- 
tive which is to organize the masses for a united 
common struggle... . 

“The experience of United Fronts as permanent 
organizations formed even on an agreed common 
program has shown that they have tended to be- 
come alternate political organizations with their 
own separate discipline, undermining the independ- 
ent role of the Communist Party. 4 

The Central Committee was unable to get the Congress 
to adopt this statement for neither it, nor anything sim- 
ilar to it, appears in the official resolution which re- 
mains vague on this point.* 

The problem had been brought to a critical stage 
in November by a member of the Communist-sponsored 
People’s Democratic Front (PDF) in Hyderabad, the 
Berlin-educated Dr. N. M. Jaisoorya, a member of the 
central House of the People. Jaisoorya wrote to the 
Central Committee expressing his views on the PDF 
and arguing that it must be an organization “formulat- 
ing and executing its program and policy democratically 
and within its own right” and “with its own discipline.” 
This view was not popular with the Central Committee, 
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and a long reply was drafted by P. Ramamurthy, 
leader of the CP in the Madras legislature and editor 
of New Age (weekly). Ramamurthy’s letter argues the 
line presented in the Draft Political Resolution quoted 
above and appears as part of the DRS collection. 

It is now apparent that the Madura Congress was 
unable to reach any firm decision on this vital question 
of the united front. In his official report of the Con- 
gress, General Secretary Ajoy Ghosh said: “The exper- 
ience on all these issues has been so variegated and 
complex that the Party Congress asked the new Central 
Committee to study concretely the situation in different 
Provinces and to rectify the mistakes that have mani- 
fested themselves.’ It is therefore up to the new Cen- 
tral Committee to resolve this issue. 


‘Anglo-American Imperialism" 

In official Soviet propaganda the United States is 
the major enemy of the world revolution; Great Bri- 
tain has been assigned the position of the junior partner. 
The Soviet Union’s emphasis on the Wnited States as 
the greatest imperialist nation has introduced certain 
complications for Indian Communists because in India 
America’s imperialist role is not readily apparent, and 
by far the largest share of foreign investments in India, 
over 80 percent in fact, are British owned. American 
investments in India are relatively quite small and are 
confined mainly to the oil industry. Thus the major 
world “imperialist” is not the major “imperialist” in 
India. This has led to a confused policy on the part 
of the CPI of lumping the activities of Britain and 
America together under the rubric “Anglo-American 
Imperialism.” This approach has been unsatisfactory to 
one group in the Party led by the members from 
Andhra. The Andhra Communists want to concentrate 
on the British as the major enemies of Indian freedom. 
They prepared a thesis to this effect which was sub- 
mitted for discussion at Madura and which stated: 

“. . . British imperialism is the chief enemy of 
our national progress and therefore of our national 
independence; it is British imperialism that has al- 
lied itself with the native interests and is defend- 
ing the feudal order, barring all roads to prosperity 
and advancement; it is British imperialism that 
has allied itself with a section of the national 
bourgeoisie and [fis] defending the rotten colonial 
order; it is British capital that grips our national 
economy and impedes our national industries and 
bars national progress; it is British imperialism 
that has drawn to its side a section of the national 
big bourgeoisie and with their help tied us to the 
chariot of the British Commonwealth. So when we 
talk of anti-imperialist revolution it specifically 
means, in the present set-up a fight against British 
imperialism for national independence and free- 
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dom, but not against Anglo-American imperialism 

or world imperialism in general,”"' 

The Andhra document conceded that the United 
States was “the spearhead of world reaction” and “the 
main enemy of Peace and Freedom for all the people” 
and should be opposed, but Britain was the major en- 
emy of Indian freedom, and so the Party must “concen- 
trate fire on British imperialism and figure it as the 
chief and immediate enemy of our national freedom 
and stop talking of Anglo-American Imperialism in a 
general way, as we have been doing till now.”"* 

Opposing the Andhra group within the Party was 
another faction which, according to Ajoy Ghosh, 
“wanted to make the U.S. threat the basis of our entire 
activity.” The position of this group was greatly 
strengthened by the recent decision of the American 
government to give military aid to Pakistan, for a 
genuine public fear in India of possible Pakistani aggres- 
sion offers excellent ground for Communist agitation. 
The argument of this faction, however, like that of the 
Andhra group, has been labeled as a deviation by the 
CPI General Secretary although the official resolution 
makes many concessions to it, Nevertheless, the resolu- 
tion is clearly weighted in favor of the anti-British 
thesis for it refers to Great Britain as “the dominant 
imperialist power” and speaks of “the necessity to in- 
tensify the fight against British imperialism.”’* And 
the General Secretary himself states that “the basic 
struggle in our case is the struggle against British 
domination and feudalism.”** 

The question as to whether the U.S. or Britain is the 
main enemy, in the words of Ajoy Ghosh, “is not an 
academic question, for with it is bound up our entire 
line of action.” 

“If U.S. imperialism becomes the main enemy 
not only to peace but also to our freedom, then 
we could take up no other attitude but one of 
progressively lining up behind the Nehru Govern- 
ment on the plea of fighting the American threat. 

If the U.S. constitutes a danger to peace only 
and in no way menaces our freedom, then the 
struggle against it and the struggle for peace loses 
all sense of urgency in relation to our country. 

... the way we understand this point will decide 
our basic attitude towards the Nehru Government 
itself.”"° 
Ghosh argues that there are only two possible courses 

of action: “cooperate with the Government but criti- 
cize specific acts; or, oppose the Government but sup- 
port specific acts.” 

Since India gained its independence, the Communist 


11 DRS collection, p. 17. 
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13 “Political Resolution of the Communist Party of India,” 
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15 Ibid., p. 3. 
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Party has been ambivalent on this question. Realizing 
the need to redeem itself in the eyes of the public for 
having opposed the nationalist movement during the 
war, the Communists were tempted in 1947 to give 
their support to the tremendously popular Prime Min- 
ister. Under P. C. Joshi the Party even went so far as 
to call off peasant struggles that were developing in 
Bengal. Then, when B. T. Ranadive took over in 1948, 
an all-out anti-government struggle began. 


CPI and the USSR 

Since the outbreak of the Korean war, the Soviet 
Union has been hopeful of transforming India’s neutral- 
ism into clear anti-Westernism. With this in view the 
USSR has supported India’s stand on the Kashmir 
question. It is clear that the CPI can render a great 
service to the world Communist movement by helping 
to draw Nehru into a stronger anti-Western posture, 
but such a policy can hardly be reconciled with total 
opposition to the government. Thus, in response to 
Soviet needs, the Party began to modify its -position 
slightly in 1953, This has resulted in disagreements 
within the Party which the Madura Congress failed 
to resolve, On this issue also the official resolution tends 
to be ambiguous, but its statements on Indian foreign 
policy are significant: 

. the role played by the Indian Government 
on a number of important international issues in 
the recent period [is] appreciated by the 
peace-loving masses and states. The Indian Gov- 
ernment’s denunciation of the atom bomb, its help 
in ending the hostilities in Korea, its condemnation 
of the tactics of Syngman Rhee, its opposition to 
the American move to transform Pakistan into a 
war base, are factors helping the cause of peace. 

the Conclusion of the recent trade agree- 
ment between India and the USSR on mutually ad- 
vantageous terms carrics forward this process and 
can also help to reduce India’s dependence on 
imperialist powers Sex 
* . . all acts of the Government which help the 
cause of peace should be firmly supported.” 

This position is. qualified, however, by citing such ac- 
tions of the Government as its granting transit facilities 
for Gurkha troops recruited in Nepal for British armies 
in Malaya and for its allowing “arch-warmongers” like 
Mr, John Foster Dulles and Mr. Richard Nixon to visit 
India and “broadcast their message of hatred against 
the Soviet and Chinese peoples.” It is in the area of 
domestic policy, however, that the criticism of the 
government is strongest. “In every sphere,” says the 
official resolution, “the Government continues the re- 
actionary policies of the past.” 

“Against these Government, 
against the growing offensive of the landlords 
and monopolists, mass resistance has grown rapidly 


policies of the 
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during the last two years . . . people throughout 

the country have been coming out in struggles 

against every attempt to impose new burdens on 
them. 

“The Communist Party has played an important 
part in leading these struggies, which has resulted 
in the growth of the influence and prestige of the 
Party. 

. what we are witnessing today is not merely 
the maturing of an economic crisis but, along with 
it, the initial stages of the development of a po- 
litical crisis.” 7 
The political resolution is purposely ambiguous, but 

careful study reveals that opposition to the government 
is the dominant motif. The ambiguity is necessary to 
conceal a conflict between the interests of the interna- 
tional Communist movement and the Communist Party 
in India. This is a significant development in Indian 
Communism for the tendency scems to be toward re- 
solving this conflict in favor of local interests. This 
probably explains the necessity of having Harry Pollitt 
of the British Communist Party in attendance at Ma- 
dura. His role undoubtediy was to strengthen the faction 
which labeled the U.S. as the major enemy and favored 
a moderate policy toward the government. His speeches 
in various parts of India were dominated by the anti- 
American theme, invariably blasted the United States 
arms aid to Pakistan, and in Amritsar significantly re- 
ferred to British imperialism as wanting “to regain in 
Malaya, Kenya and British Guiana what it has lost 
in India, Burma and Ceylon.”'* He even took pains 
to thank the Government for allowing him to visit 
India. The world Communist movement considers the 
anti-American campaign to be of primary importance 
and Pollitt tried to press this point at Madura. It ap- 
pears that his success was only moderate. 

The only specific information on current Communist 
tactics that is available to non-Communists is the tac- 
tical document uncovered by the Democratic Research 
Service in Bombay. Since there is no evidence that this 
is anything more than a factional document, one can- 
not conclude from it that the Party is about to embark 
upon widespread violence and insurrection. On the 
other hand, it would not be wise to assume that this 
faction is without influence in the Party simply because 
its leader, Ranadive, was defeated in the election for 
the new Central Committee. Significant in this respect 
was the publication by the Party in December, just be- 
fore the Congress, of a biography of Bhagat Singh, a 
Punjab terrorist who was executed by the British for 
political murders in 1931, Though denouncing indi- 
vidual acts of terrorism as futile, this pamphlet is a 
clear-cut endorsement of violence and insurrection.’® 

17 Ibid., pp. 23, 26, 27. 

18 Hindustan Times (Delhi), December 18, 1953. 

19 Gopal Thakur, Bhagat Singh, the Man and His Ideas, 
People’s Publishing House, 1953. 43 pp. 
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Nevertheless, it appears that for the time being the 
CPI will continue to operate mainly on the legal level 
and will avoid the tactics of violence advocated by the 
Ranadive faction. There are several reasons for this. 
First, the damage done to the Party as a result of the 
violent tactics adopted at the Calcutta Congress was 
severe and is still keenly felt. When the Party shifts to 
an insurrectionary strategy, it must go underground, 
authority must be concentrated (because the Central 
Committee is often unable to meet) and intra-party 
democracy breaks down. Opposition to the Ranadive 
line was strong and widespread in 1948, but it could 
not be effective because normal avenues of redress were 
eliminated by governmental repression. Ranadive be- 
came a virtual dictator and assistance from the Comin- 
form was necessary to unseat him. Today, with the 
Party divided on strategy, it is not likely that it will 
again submit to the dangers of total underground status. 
It should be noted, however, that the illegal apparatus 
of the Party is always in readiness and is used at the 
present time to maintain contact with members of the 
Party against whom arrest warrants are still outstand- 
ing. Second, the Communists have been successful in 
elections and have profited from the propaganda advan- 
tages offered by debates in the House of the People 
and in the state legislatures. Not only are they reluc- 
tant to surrender this advantage, but there is cause to 
believe that individual Communist legislators are begin- 
ning to enjoy the perquisites of their offices and would 
like to hold on to them for personal reasons. And third, 
American military aid to Pakistan has created an 
atmosphere in which the Communists can easily make 
themselves appear to be patriots, an opportunity which 
they have needed since 1942 when they supported 
Britain’s war effort and were denounced as traitors 
by the entire Indian nationalist movement. In short, 
conditions in India today are more favorable to a 
peaceful line, and since this line appears to enjoy the 
support of the Soviet Union, it is likely to continue 
until conditions have appreciably changed. 

Two tactical problems have recently created diffi- 
culties within the Party and they were brought up 
for discussion at Madura. The first concerned the 
technique of satyagraha made famous by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Among other things this practice generally 
involves the deliberate and announced violation of 
specific laws which are deemed unjust by the satya- 
grahi, and the voluntary submission to imprisonment. 
Its essence is non-violence, and it therefore runs afoul 
of the basic tenets of Leninism, The Party has tra- 
ditionally opposed Gandhian techniques, but in in- 
stances where they have inspired a mass movement, 
the Communists have been forced to make adjustments. 
The Praja Socialist Party, on the other hand, has 
openly adopted the technique, and has used it with 
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considerable success in recent years. The most recent 
case was the Pardi satyagraha in Bombay State where 
Asoka Mehta and others went to jail in behalf of 
peasant claims against landlords. Thesé satyagrahas 
give the Socialists an opportunity to organize a mass 
following of which the Communists are envious. 

Since the attitudes of various provincial units of the 
Party toward the question of satyagraha have not been 
consistent, an attempt was made at Madura to evolve 
a definite policy. The official resolution states: 

“. . while resorting to all forms of mass strug- 
gle, it is necessary to guard against one deviation. 
Instead of endeavoring to transform satyagraha 
struggles into mass struggles where this form is 
resorted to by others because of the backwardness 
of the masses, there has been a tendency among 
some Party comrades to themselves limit the 
struggle to satyagraha as an alternative to mass ac- 
tion. This tendency is harmful and dissipates mass 
energy and should therefore be combated.”*" 

Thus, satyagraha techniques may be used in the in- 
itial stages of certain struggles, but generally they are to 
be avoided. Since this part of Gandhi's legacy is only 
tolerated by the Communists but vigorously endorsed 
by the Socialists, it can serve to some degree as an in- 
dicator of political trends in India, and consequently 
bears watching. 


The Linguistic States 

The second tactical problem which caused some 
concern at Madura was the problem of the linguistic 
redrawing of India’s state boundaries. Today, state 
boundaries are the result of the historical accidents of 
British conquest, and do not coincide with the lin- 
guistic regions of the country. Madras state, for ex- 
ample, includes people whose mother tongues are 
Tamil, Kanarese, Malayalam and Telugu. Official 
state business must be conducted in English which is 
a foreign language to all. Agitation for linguistic states 
dates back many years, and in 1921 the Congress 
Party itself reorganized its administrative machinery 
along linguistic lines. Since independence the move- 
ment has gained in strength, and in 1953 Andhra, 
the first linguistic state, was carved out of Madras to 
satisfy the demands of twenty million Telugu speakers. 
This concession by the Central Government has served 
to heighten demands for linguistic states in other parts 
of India, While based on the understandable desire of 
the people to govern themselves in their own langu- 
ages, these demands are not always reasonable. In the 
Punjab the movement has acquired complexity from 
the communal politics of the Sikhs, and in some areas 
of the south it has become confused with the anti- 
Brahmin movement. 





20 “Political Resolution of the Communist Party of India,” 
p. 33. 
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Since before independence the Communists have 
consistently championed the cause of linguistic states, 
basing their arguments on Stalin’s definition of a 
nation and the Soviet policies of national autonomy. 
This led them to support “what was just” in the de- 
‘mand for Pakistan, and has put them in the forefront 
of linguistic agitation since independence. However, 
as the movement for linguistic redistribution has grown 
it has become more complex, not only for the Govern- 
ment of India, but also for the Communist Party. 
Provincial units of the Party in recent months have 
gone so far as to claim for their linguistic groups 
territory which was not conceded by the Party in 
neighboring states, This has led to intra-party bicker- 
ing. The most interesting example of this concerns the 
Telengana area of Hyderabad State where the Com- 
munists nearly established their “Yenan” area in 1948 
This area is predominantly Telugu-speaking and has 
always been claimed py the Andhras. In 1946 the Com- 
munists supported the inclusion of Telengana_ in 
Andhra, but in recent months they have been silent 
on this issue. This may be explained by the fact that 
an anti-Andhra movement has begun to develop in 
Telengana, and the CPI does not quite know how to 
deal with it. To what extent this anti-Andhra feeling 
has affected the Communist Party in that area is dif- 
ficult to say, but it is apparent that organizational 
difficulties have developed which were not resolved at 
Madura. Ajoy Ghosh, in his official report on the 
Congress, admits that the Congress ‘could not go into 
detailed discussion of the Party organization.” A 
new Party constitution which was on the agenda at 
Madura was never discussed.*' 

It is evident from the official accounts that prob- 
lems of organization, leadership and Party discipline 
have plagued the CPI in recent years. According to 
Ajoy Ghosh, the Party center “had reached a critical 
stage and was on the point of total breakdown.” He 
said that there was, moreover, an “attitude of neglect- 
ing Party jobs—an attitude bordering on _ irresponsi- 
bility.” “An attitude of liberalism in solving differences 
inside the Party” had developed with the result that 
“differences were allowed to accumulate.” The Central 
Committee had not even made adequate preparations 
for the Congress, partly because provincial conferences 
had not met beforehand as scheduled, and it had not 
given adequate attention to the preparation of a draft 
program. Most of these organizational defects of the 
, 21 See Sita Ram Goel, CPI Conspires for Civil War, Anal- 
ysis of a Secret Document, Calcutta: Society for the Defense 
of Freedom in Asia, no date [presumably 1953], 56 pp. This 
is an analysis of a draft constitution which the society claims 
to have secured from “friends in the Central Committee” and 
which was to be adopted at Madura. That a new constitution 
was on the agenda is confirmed by other sources. This may 
have been the official draft 
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Party were blamed on a weak center, and the Madura 
Congress was supposed to strengthen it. 

A new Central Committee of thirty-nine members 
was elected at Madura (see list below). This Central 
Committee is the largest in the Party’s history, for in 
1948 the number was set at thirty-one and later dropped 
to twenty-one in 1951. The increased size is an indi- 
cation of two things: the need to appease divergent 
elements in the Party, and the need to give representa- 
tion to areas where the Party feels encouragement is 
necessary, as in Karnataka. A consequence of the in- 
creased size is the enhanced scope for factionalism. The 
composition of the Central Committee defies accurate 
analysis because necessary information is available only 
to Party members and sympathizers, and many of the 
names have not been prominent hitherto. 

The Politburo (whose members are indicated in the 
list by asterisks) has been similarly expanded. It now 
consists of nine members, elected, as usual, by the 
Central Committee. This body constitutes the real locus 
of power in the Party and the major factions appear 
to be represented. Sundarayya and Rajeshwar Rao are 
the advocates of the Andhra thesis, and with Ranen 
Sen would be the most likely to favor a return to 
tactics of direct assault. Ghosh, Namboodiripad and 
Ramamurthy appear to be a middle group, enjoying the 


THE NEW CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE CPI 
(Numbers indicates votes received) 

Ajoy Ghosh* (293); E. M. S. Namboodiripad* 
(293); A. K. Gopalan (291); P. Sundarayya* (288) ; 
Jyoti Basu (286); C. Achutha Menon (286); Ranen 
Sen* (285); Hari Kishen Singh Surjeet* (283); M. 
N. Govindan Nair (282); Dasrath Deb Barman (280) ; 
P. Ramamurthy* (278); Sohan Singh Josh (278); C. 
Rajeshwar Rao* (278); S. S. Yusuf (277); Yogendra 
Sharma (277); S. G. Sardesai (277); S. A. Dange* 
(275); Gurucharan Patnaik (273); D. Venkatesa Rao 
(273); Ravi Narayan Reddy (272); Z. A. Ahmed* 
(268); Phani Bora (266); M. R. Venkataraman 
(266) ; Romesh Chandra (261); N. Prasad Rao (260) ; 
S. S. Mirajkar (255); Aruna Asaf Ali (254); Basava 
Punniah (252); H. K. Vyas (247); N. L. Upadhyaya 
(245); Dinkar Mehta (241); Muzafar Ahmed (239) : 
Sudam Deshmukh (238) ; M. Hanumantha Rao (230 
S. G. Patkar (219); L. R. Khandkar (212); Bhupesh 
Gupta (205); G, Adhikari (defeated offical candidate 
Hajra Begum) (194); Y. D. Sharma (192). 


DEFEATED CANDIDATES 
Hajra Begum (188); Vishwanath Mukherjee (173) ; 
B. Srinivas Rao (164); B. T. Ranadive (145); Yella 
Reddy (122); Bhavani Sen (120); P. C. Joshi (107) ; 
N. C. Shekher (69); Bhalchandra (62); Kamadar 
(53); Kalyan Sunder (49). 
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confidence of the entire Party and acting as a sort of 
stabilizing influence. Presumably the anti-American 
faction is represented by some of those remaining, but 
their exact positions are not public information. 

As for the total membership, Party sources claim 
50,000 members and 20,000 “candidate members.” The 
Andhra section is the largest with about 8,000. 

The most significant aspect of the Madura Congress 
from the point of view of the world Communist move- 
ment is its bringing into focus a conflict of interests 
between the Indian Party and the Soviet Union. How 
far this conflict will be allowed to develop is impos- 
sible to determine. American military aid to Pakistan 
has confused the issue somewhat, for it has strengthened 
the hand of the pro-Cominform wing and has made 
available for the Party avenues of agitation that were 
not accessible before, Although the CPI has at times 
displayed a certain amount of independence, financial, 
traditional and organizational reasons argue strongly 
against the posstbility of deviatioas. 


The Communists in Elections 

Elections in India since 1952 provide no clear-cut 
indication of political trends. However, the Communists 
have scored some notable successes, the most spectacu- 
lar being the capture late in 1953 of the House of the 
People seat in Bengal that was vacated by the death of 
the Hindu communalist, Syama Prasad Mookerjee. 
This victory implied that anti-Congress votes which 
are cast for right-wing parties can, under certain 
circumstances, be easily shifted to the extreme left. But 
the recent general elections in Travancore-Cochin and 
their aftermath mark a more significant development in 
left-wing politics in India for they provide a good 
example of the threat which left-wing parties can pose 
for the ruling Congress Party when unity is achieved 
in their ranks.*? 

In 1952 the opposition to the Congress in Travan- 
core-Cochin was hopelessly divided and straight con- 
tests between two candidates took place for only 10 of 
the 107 legislative assembly seats. This year, by an 
“electoral adjustment” between the Praja Socialist 
Party (PSP) and the Communist-dominated United 
Front of Leftists (UFL), straight contests were held 
in 90 of the 117 elective seats.** The result was a vote 
that provided the UFL and the PSP with a precarious 
one-vote majority in the 117-member house. This ma- 


22 Coneress has governed in Travancore-Cochin since the 
1951-52 elections by means of a shaky coalition with the 
Travancore Tamilnad Congress, a group of Congress dissidents 
from the Tamil-speaking areas in the south. When this group 
declined to support a confidence motion in September 1953, 
the legislature was dissolved and new elections were ordered 

23 A reapportionment of constituencies has increased the 
size of the legislature to 117. 
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jority was cancelled by the Rajpramukh (Governor) 
who, in exercising his option to nominate an Anglo- 
Indian member if he feels that community is under- 
represented, nominated a Congressman, increased the 
legislature membership to 118 and thus virtually elim- 
inated any chance of a United Front government. 
The major question posed before and during the 
election was whether the agreement between the UFL 
and the PSP to divide up the constituencies would 
mature, in case of victory, into a coalition government. 
This question was a profound source of irritation to 
the PSP which was seriously divided and unable to 
speak with one voice on the issue. The Travaricore- 
Cochin branch of the Party under Pattom Thanu 
Pillai favored a coalition and gave its support to the 
UFL slogan, “We shall win and we shall govern,”’ but 
strong opposition to any coalition with the Communists 
centered in the PSP National Executive around Asoka 
Mehta and Rammanohar Lohia, Wounded by its ex- 
perience in Andhra last year the National Executive 
insisted on its right to decide any coalition policy. 
The PSP National Executive was scheduled to meet 
March 10 in Madras to make a final decision. Early 
in the month Asoka Mehta visited Travancore-Cochin 
on a mission obviously designed to retard pro-coalition 
sentiments in the local PSP. During the course of his 
visit he confounded the UFL by having a ninety-minute 
interview with P. Govinda Menon, the leader of the 
state Congress Party.** On March 7 the General Secre- 
tary of the All India Congress Committee met with 
Jayaprakash Narayan in Rihar where Narayan was en- 
gaged in a Bhoodan tour, On March 9 Jayaprakash 
announced that he had informed the National Execu- 
tive that he opposed a coalition with the UFL.*° 
The PSP National Executive labored for three days 
in Madras and finally produced the following resolu- 
tion: “If the Praja Socialist Party by itself is called 
upon to form a government in Travancore-Cochin it 
will be prepared to do so.”** On March 15 P. Govinda 
Menon announced from Trivandrum that the Congress 
did not want to form a government. “We may not 
extend our cooperation to the Communists and their 
fellow-travellers,” he said, “as there is little in common 
between us, We can and will extend cooperation to 
the PSP because we consider that there is a good deal 
in common between us.”*" Thereupon, the Rajpramukh 
invited Pattom Thanu Pillai to form a PSP ministry, 
and on March 16 he was sworn in. 
Although the offical journal of the PSP is now 
congratulating the Party on having “outmaneuvered” 


24 The Mail (Madras), March 8, 1954. 
25 The Hindu (Madras), March 10, 1954 
26 Ibid. March 12, 1954. 
27 Ibid. March 16, 1954. 





the Communists, the real prize for clever strategy should 
go to the Congress, for not only has it succeeded in 
splitting the left-wing opposition in Travancore-Cochin, 
but it has also dealt a severe blow to the possibility 
of left-wing unity in other parts of India. The Com- 
munists loudly protested that the actions of the PSP 
constituted a “betrayal of the people,” and it is obvious 
that any electoral arrangement which the PSP desires 
to make with them in the future will not be so cheaply 
bought. 

The PSP ministry in Travancore-Cochin can survive 


The Communist Line 
BY RODGER SWEARINGEN 


bop. SIGNING of the Japanese Peace Treaty and the 

United States-Japan Security Pact in 1951 was the 
occasion for an unprecedented shift in the Communist 
Party line on Japan. A little more than one month be- 
fore Stalin’s historic 1952 New Year’s Message to the 
Japanese people, in which he wished them “success in 
their courageous struggle for independence,” the Comin- 
form re-cast the erstwhile imperialist state in the role of 
a colonial appendage of foreign imperialism, thereby 
placing Japan in the category of the anti-colonial na- 
tions of Asia. Coming as it did at so critical a juncture 
in world affairs and involving such a strategically impor- 
tant country as Japan, this revision has implications 
which transcend the realm of theory and go beyond 
national boundaries, 

Until August 1945, Japan had occupied a unique po- 
sition in the Far East. As the only nation in Asia which 
had moved from a feudal to a highly industrialized, 
capitalist (or near capitalist) economy, Japan seemed 
to fit the basic Marxist pattern, while her rapid ex- 
pansion on the continent after 1931 was widely inter- 
preted by Sovict theorists as a confirmation of Lenin’s 
theory of imperialism. During the entire period from 
the Russian revolution to the surrender, Japan was 
consistently cast in the Marxist-Leninist role of an 
imperialist power, and Communist strategy and tactics 
were formulated accordingly. 

But in Japan, as in the other advanced industrial 
economies destined, according to Marxist theory, for 
early destruction at the hands of the proletariat, the 
revolution did not materialize. Despite two decades of 
struggle with the active support of the Comintern, with 
financial assistance from Moscow and from the Ameri- 
can Communist Party, and with training of its leaders 
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only with Congress support, and it is, therefore, doubt- 
ful if it can implement any radical program of reform. 
If it tempers its radicalism to suit the Congress, the 
Communists are sure to profit. Thus the outcome of 
the Travancore-Cochin elections, in pushing the PSP 
closer to the Congress, represents a temporary defeat 
for the Communists with the concomitant prospect of a 
long-term gain. It can be assumed, however, that by 
demanding a radical land policy and other reforms, 
the twenty-three Communist legislators and their allies 
will try make the most of the situation. 


in Japan 


at special schools in Soviet Russia, the Communist 
Party of Japan could muster only a scattered handful 
of ineffective revolutionists in its fight against what was 
termed the “imperialist war on the continent” and 
“military fascism at home.” 

The situation in “semi-colonial,” agrarian China and 
in the colonial areas of Asia was a different story. As 
the Pacific war came to a close, everywhere in the 
non-industrialized, dependent areas from Suez to the 
island fringes of Southeast Asia—and especially in 
China—there were unmistakable signs of increasing 
revolutionary activity. According to the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist argument, this did not prove that Marx was wrong 
only that Lenin was right! 

The surrender and allied occupation of Japan in 
the fall of 1945 marked a new period in the develop- 
ment of Marxism-Leninism in Japan, but a period 
which still brought no revision of Japan’s characteriza- 
tion as an imperialist nation. Until the Cominform took 
the Japanese Communists to task in January 1950 for 
“straying from the Marxist-Leninist Line,” the Japa- 
nese Communist Party (JCP) refrained from taking 
any clear-cut position on the issue. Meanwhile, Marx- 
ism-Leninism in Japan centered on its leader's (Sanzo 
Nozaka’s) concept of a popular, or as he put it “a 
lovable Communist Party” engaged in a “peaceful 
revolution.” 

With this moderate strategy, in an occupation atmo- 
sphere of total reform, if not of revolution, the new 
legal Party made substantial progress. By the spring of 
1949, Communists dominated the strong postwar Japa- 
nese labor movement; registered membership in the 
party stood at almost 100,000; 35 Communist Diet 
members had been elected to the Japanese parliament; 
perhaps 40 percent of all university students in Japan 
supported the Communist Party’s program; and there 
were more than 3,000,000 sympathizers and an inde- 
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terminable number of secret Party members throughout 
the nation. 

The period from the surrender in 1945 to the Comin- 
form’s criticism in January 1950 may thus be charac- 
terized as the era of “peaceful revolution.” It involved 
two principal tactical considerations, both studied re- 
versals of prewar Japanese Communist policy: (1) 
moderation: expressed in terms of the slogans “peaceful 
revolution” and “the lovable Communist Party” and 
designed to develop a broad, popular mass Party; and 
(2) autonomy: the concerted attempt to stress the 
Party’s independent character and to play down or deny 
any international ties, especially those with the Soviet 
Union. 

The prewar Party failed to make much headway be- 
cause both the government and the people of Japan 
regarded it as a secret, foreign-directed, radical organ- 
ization, disrespectful of the Emperor and devoted to 
the cause of violent revolution. While the postwar 
switch was a logical, perhaps brilliant, and certainly 
effective, means of enlisting support for the cause, it 
must be evaluated carefully before concluding, as some 
analysts have done, that the Nozaka theory was a ma- 
jor departure and not merely a tactical maneuver in 
tune with the times in Japan. 

Speaking specifically to this point, Nozaka wrote as 
early as 1948: “There are some people who hold the 
opinion that a peaceful revolution represents a new 
type of revolution that neither Lenin nor Stalin had 
ever envisaged. This constitutes a social democratic 
view fraught with grave dangers for the cause of revo- 
lution, Although at times the possibility of a peaceful 
development of revolution may exist, peaceful revolu- 
tion is no more than a type of tactics. With changing 
conditions, the approach must also change.” A year 
later, Nozaka, in clarifying his position, stated: “If 
pursued skillfully this policy will facilitate the devel- 
opment of conditions for direct revolution and make 
possible the seizure of power.” 

On the question of autonomy, the Secretary-General 
of the JCP, Kyuichi Tokuda, told a Party Congress in 
1946: “We have no ties whatsoever with the Sovict 
Union. I should like to state here that, in the future 
as well, our Party will never have relations with the 
Soviet Union.” Although, in line with the new postwar 
policy, the Japanese Party may have deliberately at- 
tempted to reduce its formal visible ties with the Soviet 
Union, there is sufficient evidence to suggest that the 
basic relationship remained unchanged. The principal 
areas of Soviet influence and liaison which can be 
documented and illustrated’ are: 





1 For a fuller analysis see R. Swearingen and P. Langer, 
Red Flag in Japan: International Communism in Action, 
1919-1951. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. 
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(1) the Soviet indoctrination of Japanese prisoners 
of war, effected in close cooperation with the Japanese 
Communists; (2) Soviet propaganda broadcasts to Ja- 
pan from Vladivostok, Khabarovsk, and Moscow, co- 
ordinated with Communist activities in Japan; (3) 
direct Japanese Communist liaison with the Russian 
Mission in Tokyo; (4) substantial Japanese Commu- 
nist exchanges of information and personnel with Com- 
munist China and Soviet-controlled North Korea; (5) 
Japanese Communist acceptance of the Cominform 
criticism in January 1950, and the complete switch in 
policy and program along the lines “suggested” in 
Moscow. 

Even during the period of “peaceful revolution,” 
then—from 1945 through 1949—the Communist Party 
of Japan was, intrinsically, neither peaceful nor inde- 
pendent. 


Change in Policy 


Suddenly, in January 1950, Moscow “suggested” a 
shift to a more positive policy with an anonymous edi- 
torial in the official Cominform organ, For a Lasting 
Peace; For a People’s Democracy. Nozaka’s approach 
was branded as, among other things, “anti-democratic, 
anti-Socialist, anti-patriotic and anti-Japanese.” The 
precise reasons for the move are still not clear. It seems 
probable, however, that Communist strategy in Occu- 
pied Japan (which, when the International Commu- 
nist line shifted in 1947 and 1948, had apparently been 
given a special tactical dispensation because of the 
unique Occupation situation) had by 1950 outlived its 
usefulness. With China in the Soviet orbit and with 
hopes for an over-all peace treaty and for the with- 
drawal of American troops from Japan steadily growing 
dimmer, the world situation as the Kremlin viewed it 
toward the end of 1949 might well have called for 
more dynamic action from the Japanese Party. The im- 
pending move iri Korea must also have figured in the 
decision. In any case, after some considerable ccaifusion 
and debate, the Japanese Party issued a statement which 
at once praised Nozaka, admitted that mistakes had 
been made and accepted the Cominform’s advice. Con- 
ditions had, indeed, changed, and Nozaka issued a self- 
criticism to that effect, concluding on a note which was 
to become the keynote of future strategy and tactics: 
“We must . . . fulfill,” he said, “the important mission 
assigned to the Communist Party of Japan as a link 
in the international revolutionary movement.” 

The two-year period from the Cominform criticism 
in January 1950 to the publication of a New Party 
Program in November 1951 was confused and transi- 
tional. In the course of adjusting a major, and often 
violent, factional dispute within the Central Commit- 
tee and of thrashing out differences over theory, the 
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orientation of the whole Party moved steadily to the 
Left. This shift to a more radical and internationally 
oriented policy can be identified by a study of the 
Japanese Party press of the period, and by the increas- 
ing number and scope of Communist incidents in Japan, 
and of sabotage and other acts of violence. Two Party 
documents—the “1950 Thesis” and the “1951 Party 
Rules and Regulations”—form the principal link be- 
tween the old line of “peaceful revolution” and the new 
post-treaty concept of a “liberation revolution” in a 
colonial or dependent area. Taken together, in termin- 
ology, emphasis, and specific content, these two docu- 
ments reveal the direction of the re-orientation in pro- 
gress: from a moderate to a more radical approach, 
from peaceful to violent revolution, from an ostensible 
position of autonomy to a frankly international orienta- 
tion, from a position of neutrality to outspoken align- 
ment with the Soviet bloc. 

During the same period, most of the Party leaders 
disappeared, and the Japanese Government and privat: 
industry initiated a number of measures designed to 
control the now openly radical and frankly foreign- 
oriented organization, while the Party’s popularity with 
the Japanese populace dwindled markedly as it moved 
underground and to the Left 

By the summer of 1951 factional strife had been vir- 
tually eliminated; the re-orientation seemed complete 
Shortly after the signing of the peace treaty, the Japa- 
nese Communist Party announced a new policy. The 
basis and nature of this new line are contained in thre: 
documents published by the Cominform: “Immediate 
Demands of the Japanese Communist Party—-New Pro- 
gram” (November 23, 1951); “Basis of the New Pro- 
gram of the Communist Party of Japan” (February 15, 
1952); and “Thirtieth Anniversary of the Communist 
Party of Japan” (July 4, 1952). 

The theoretical justification for the new approach, 
as given in the Party documents, may be summarized 
as follows: Owing to the exploitation by U.S. monopoly 
capital and military imperialism, Japan has been trans- 
formed 
country completely under the control of, and dependent 
on, the United States. And what is the fundamental 
standpoint from which the Marxist-Leninist approaches 
the problems of the revolutionary movement in the 


economically, politically and militarily—into a 


colonial and dependent countries? Here, in the “Basis 
of the New Program,” Stalin’s authority is invoked to 
underline the difference between revolution in an im- 
perialist country and revolution in a colonial or de- 
pendent area. The principal point is, of course, that 
only in colonial or dependent countries is it possible to 
utilize the national bourgeoisie “at a certain stage and 
for a certain period . . .” (to quote Stalin) in support 
of the revolutionary movement of its country “against 
imperialism and for emancipation.” 
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Relating this theory directly to post-treaty Japan, the 
“Basis of the New Program” goes on to define the 
future revolution in Japan as a “national-liberation 
democratic revolution,” and to call for a coalition gov- 
ernment to represent the interests of all “progressive and 
liberation forces” in the country. This is to be based 
on an alliance of workers and peasants, but is not to ex- 
clude many capitalists who, we are told, will support 
the struggle for a free and independent Japan, or at 
least, will maintain a friendly neutrality. 

The abandonment of the slogan “peaceful revolu- 
tion” is evident in this passage from the “New Pro- 
gram”: “It would be a serious mistake to think,” the 
document warns, “that a new national-liberation demo- 
cratic government will arise of its own volition, with- 
out difficulties, in a peaceful way. ” The earlier 
line on autonomy is equally cast aside in the “Basis of 
the New Program,” which develops the theme that neu- 
trality is impossible, that American imperialism is in the 
nature of a paper tiger, as is shown by its weakness in 
Europe and by the example of Korea, and that, there- 
fore, any attempt to rely on American imperialism 
would be as disastrous for Japan as was her ill-fated 
alliance with the imperialists, Hitler and Mussolini. 
“The international situation shows most clearly,” the 
document asserts, “that the international peace camp 
is a powerful ally in our national liberation democratic 
front.” “Most harmful for us at present,” it concludes, 
“is fear of the threats of the occupation troops, the 
illusions about the ‘free world’ and the attempt to main- 


tain a position of neutrality.” 


Implications of the New Policy 


What are the practical implications of this new 
Soviet line in Japan? First, the abandonment of the 
tactic of “peaceful revolution” and its replacement by 
the concept “liberation revolution,” which specifically 
rejects the “peaceful way of liberation,” would seem to 
suggest that the Communist line in Japan, in the winter 
of 1951 and the spring of 1952, moved one stage closet 
to the final objective, the attempt to seize political 
power. Indeed, the Party’s ability and intention to em- 
ploy violence in line with the new post-treaty policy 
was amply demonstrated, notably in February 1952, 
when Communists in Tokyo and other cities throughout 
Japan staged the biggest series of riots and anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrations since the outset of the Occupation, 
and again during the alarming 1952 May Day riots. 
Subsequent incidents involving the use of acid bombs, 
Molotov cocktails and “action squads” armed with pis- 
tols and bamboo spears have been numerous enough to 
suggest a definite plan. Further, discussions of the 
Party’s “military policy” and of guerrilla activity have 
been included regularly in the Japanese Communists’ 
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principal underground publications. Consequently, the 
initial post-treaty emphasis on violence and under- 
ground activity appears to have been Party policy and 
not simply a series of isolated, unrelated incidents. 

One important qualification must be added. There 
are indications that by the summer of 1952 Party leaders 
had come to recognize in the new policy a point of 
deminishing returns, Irresponsible action on the part of 
young Japanese Communists and Korean youth groups 
threatened to bring the combined forces of the Japa- 
nese government, the Socialist parties and much of the 
Japanese population down on the Communist Party 
and promised little in return. Noting this, and caution- 
ing against overzealous and premature action, Secre- 
tary-General Tokuda wrote in July 1952: “Our task is 
to master the art of combining legal with underground 
work.” 

A second implication of the new line is the increased 
use of the anti-American theme as the common appeal! 
to rally all progressive forces against “United States 
imperialism” and for “liberation.”” Why are the workers’ 
conditions no better? Because of the exploitation by 
U.S. monopoly capital and its agents, the Yoshida gov- 
ernment, which have turned Japan into a colony! What 
accounts for the jncreasing plight of the Japanese 
farmer? The American-inspired land reform program, 
which was—at least until Stalin’s death——“a fraud from 
beginning to end, designed only to preserve the domin- 
ation of the reactionary forces.” Similar appeals have 
been tailored to the needs and demands of intellectuals, 
white collar workers, and even businessmen, whose de- 
sire to trade with Communist China goes unfulfilled be- 
cause, they are told, of United States control over 
Japan. 

A third implication is perhaps the most intriguing: 
Japan’s official re-classification as a semi-colonial, de- 
pendent area places that country, at least for propa- 
ganda purposes, essentially in the category to which 
China was assigned until 1949. This suggests that a 
large share of the theory, strategy and tactics employed 
successfully by the Communists in China may now be 
officially considered as valid for Japan. 

In his July 4, 1952 article entitled the “Thirtieth 
Anniversary of the Communist Party of Japan” Tokuda, 
after speaking of the need both to arm the Party with 
the theory of Marxism and to follow unswervingly the 
ideas of Stalin, concluded: “The ideas of Mao Tse- 
tung, who applied Marxism-Leninism to the Chinese 
Revolution and blazed a new pathway for China, must 
also be our constant guide.” 

It is to be recalled that early in 1949 Nozaka, who 
spent nine years in Moscow and then five years in 
Yenan, had said: “We are learning valuable theoretical 
and political lessons from the great Mao Tse-tung and 
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from other Chinese Communist leaders.” Of further sig- 
nificance is the fact that during 1950 and 1951 the 
Chinese Communists exhibited an increasingly active 
interest in developments in Japan. Articles bearing such 
titles as “To Our Japanese Comrades” appeared regu- 
larly in the Peking jen-min-Jih-pao, were reprinted 
(significantly) by Pravda, and were apparently de- 
signed to guide the Japanese Party over the difficult 
transitional period. The nature of the Japanese Party's 
reaction to this guidance from the mainland, as well 
as the increasing volume of publications in Japan about 
and from Communist China, suggest strongly that the 
Japanese Party may be prepared to accept Peking as the 
new ideological focal point in Asia. The sheer size of 
the new power center in China might alone make such 
a development inevitable, but the ideological factor ap- 
pears at least as important as geopolitical considerations. 
The Japanese Party’s interpretation of the significance 
of the Chinese Communist success is nowhere expressed 
more clearly than in Nozaka’s widely read book, Ata- 
rashti Chugoku to Nihen (The New China and Japan), 
in which he writes: 

“The victory of the Chinese Communists has a deep 
spiritual and ideological influence upon the Japanese 
working classes. 

“The working people have by their own strength 
zaived a great victory in China—a country which has 
‘wen more reactionary, more feudalistic, and more of 
a colony than Japan. This has given unbounded en- 
couragement to our workers and has inspired them with 
confidence in victory, Our workers had looked on 
people’s democracy and on socialism as something in 
far-away Europe, but now it has happened in China, 
only an ocean away in the country with which we have 
had the oldest and closest relations. If such was possible 
in China, why should it not be possible in Japan?” 


After Malenkov 


The period since Malenkov’s assumption of power in 
the Soviet Union has witnessed another shift of the 
Communist line in Japan, The change appears to be 
related only indirectly, if at all, to the recent spectacular 
events in the Soviet Union. Before considering the ori- 
gin and nature of the latest line, however, it may be 
useful to note very briefly Japanese Communist Party 
policy and activity during 1953. Relevant to the ques- 
tion are the following trends and events: 

(1) Contisued self-criticism and “study” of the 
reasons for the resounding defeat of the Party in the 
October 1952 and April 1953 elections in Japan, where, 
in the latter case, the Communists failed to elect a 
single candidate—these defeats being generally inter- 
preted as public disapproval of the Party's earlier vio- 
lent tactics. 
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(2) The conspicuous absence (apart from minor iso- 
lated incidents) of the violence characteristic of the 
February and May riots of the previous year. 

(3) The arrest in May of the underground leader 
San’eki Matsumoto, the second of the nine fugitive 
Communist leaders to be apprehended, touching off a 
Party purge of more than 1,000 members and followed 
by the purge on September 21 of Party leader Ritsu 
Ito, agrarian specialist, who was linked with the Beria 
purge and denounced as a traitor. 

(4) The apparent increased scope, intensity and suc- 
cess of the Party’s labor offensive, which must be judged 
at least partly responsible for the increasingly leftist, 
radical and outspokeniy anti-American attitude of the 
powerful (more than 3,000,000 members) Sohyo trade 
union confederation. (It should be noted, however, that 
there have also been reactions against this trend, result- 
ing in defections of some groups from Sohyo. ) 

(5) The strengthening and enlargement of the Japa- 
nese Communist underground organization, “military 
committees” and “secret cells.” 

(6) Development by the Party of an extensive “peace 
movement” and the fostering of anti-American and pro- 
Chinese Communist sentiment in Japan.” 

The events of 1953 culminated in another Commu- 
nist retreat. The new policy appears to have crystalized 
at the 24th Central Committee meeting of the JCP, 
reported to have been held secretly in November. An 
“Interim Program,” thought to be the decisions of that 
conference and entitled “Again, On the Situation and 
Mission (of the Party) ,” made its appearance in Japan 
during December. In that document, inclusion of a 
revolution in the Party schedule at the present stage was 


, 


characterized as “nonsense.” Instead, emphasis was 
placed on strengthening of a united front designed to 
bring about an anti-American, anti-Yoshida and anti- 
rearmament movement. The other most conspicuous 
feature of the new line was its concentration on the 
need to regularize Japan’s relations with the Soviet 
Union and with Communist China, particular stress 
being given to the latter. In the Party press, articles 
on Communist China continue to outnumber those on 
the Soviet Union two to one.’ 

Essentially, therefore, the main modifications of the 
line were on the question of violence, which apparently 


will be shelved for the time being, and in the direction 


2 For a more detailed treatment of the situation during 
1953 see Rodger Swearingen, “Japan: An Uneasy Ally,” and 
“The Red Underground in Japan,” Christian Science Monitor, 
August 31 and November 9, 1953 respectively. 

3 A survey of the Party publication Akahata (Red Flag) 
for the period June 1952 through December 1953 shows 85 
articles on the USSR (many of them devoted in part to re- 
lations with China) as against 168 articles exclusively on Com- 
munist China. 
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of broadening the base of popular support, in order to 
capitalize on growing anti-American and pro-Chinese 
Communist sentiment in Japan. The current Commu- 
nist line thus remains essentially the “colonial area” 
formula laid down in November 1951. 


Strategy and Tactics for 1954 

Similar themes are stressed in a document entitled 
“Present Demands—A Draft,”* thought to have been 
drawn up in the fall of 1953, which outlines the strategy 
and tactics of the JCP for 1954. “Our entire life” (the 
document begins) “—industry, agriculture, commerce 
and culture—is controlled by the U.S. occupation 
forces.” This theme, played in many variations for 
several pages, concludes that, using Japan as a base, 
“the American imperialists are trying to draw the Japa- 
nese into a new aggressive war, in order to obtain con- 
trol of Asia with the aid of Japanese hands and Japa- 
nese b! xd.” “What Japan needs,” the elaborate intro- 
duction concludes, “is not a new road to war, but a 
road of peace with the peace-loving countries, such as 
the U.S.S.R. and China.” 

Section 2 of the document is entitled: “The Yoshida 
government is the moral and political pillar of the 
American Occupation system.” The basic ideas devel- 
oped within this framework are: 

(1) “As long as the Yoshida Government exists, 
there can be no liberation of Japan from the 
American Occupation System—from the condi- 
tions of oppression and slavery.” 

(2) “The Yoshida Government is a screen to 
conceal the true oppressive and predatory nature 
of the Occupation activities. . . . If this had not 
been available, the control of Japan would have 
been very difficult.” 

(3) “The reactionary Liberal Party is presently 
keeping Yoshida as the premier. However, some 
other person could be brought out tomorrow from 
the same reactionary group, but the situation would 
not change.” 

(4) “In order to win the national liberation of 
Japan from the occupation system, it is first neces- 
sary to destroy the Yoshida Liberal Party reaction- 
ary government and establish a new pcople’s gov- 
ernment in its place.” 

In section 3 it is argued that “a big revolutionary up- 
heaval is necessary for Japan,” and a three-page formula 
is offered for Japan’s future domestic and foreign pol- 
icies. Apart from a series of standard Communist de- 
mands in the agrarian and labor fields and the usual 
plea for more “freedom,” four points are worthy of 
separate mention: (1) over-all peace based on the 
Potsdam Declaration guaranteeing national liberation 
and Japan’s sovereignty; (2) abolition of the Occupa- 
tion system; immediate withdrawal of all Occupation 
forces from Japan; (3) establishment of peaceful rela- 


4 This document was distributed secretly in Vol. 2, No. 17 
of Naigai Hyoron, a JCP underground publication. 
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tions with all nations beginning with those nations 
which are supporting peace, and free economic and 
commercial cooperation with them; (4) protection of 
peace and prohibition of war propaganda. 

The concluding section, entitled “The Strength of the 
Revolution—National Liberation Democratic United 
Front,” begins with perhaps the most significant state- 
ment in the entire document. “It is a grave error to 
think,” the Party cautions, “that a new national liber- 
ation democratic government will come into existence 
spontaneously, without obstruction and through peace- 
ful means.” Again, three paragraphs later, “It is wrong 
to consider that the liberation of Japan and democratic 
reform can be accomplished through peaceful means. 
In other words, there is no way except to destroy the 
reactionary Yoshida Government, open the way for the 
establishment of a new national liberation democratic 
government and promote conditions for getting rid of 
the occupation system. The main force in this liberation 
struggle is constituted by the workers and peasants who 
make up the overwhelming majority of the Japancse 
population.” The Party also calls upon small and me- 
dium business and even big business, which is “being 
harassed by the reactionary policies of the occupation,” 
as well as all progressive forces in Japan. 


Yoshida White Paper 

The Yoshida Government became 
alarmed over Communist strength in Japan—or anxious 
to stimulate United States economic aid and to increase 
support at home and abroad for its anti-Communist 
legislation—to prepare a “White Paper,” for release 
toward the end of March 1954, on the goals, methods 
and present strength of the Communist conspiracy in 
Japan. The conclusions of this report agree in substance 
with several other independent Japanese and Western 
studies of the problem. The principal conclusions as 
to strategy and tactics do not differ essentially from 
those outlined above. JCP membership is placed at 
100,000 plus about 300,000 sympathizers.’ This repre- 
sents more than twice the number of Party members 
estimated at the time of the Communist-led May Day 
riots of 1952. While some observers take the position 
that the Party’s political or “trouble-making” power has 
not increased proportionately—which is probably in 
part true—there can be little doubt that the Party's 
capabilities and propaganda potential have been in- 
creased greatly by its recent gains (partly offset by 
some defections) in the labor union field and by other 
developments in and near Japan. 


sufficiently 


5 The White Paper notes that to this figure should be 
added at least part of some 320,000 Korean residents of 
Japan (out of a total of about 600,000), who are members 
of the Democratic Unification Front of Korcans in Japan 
(Minsen), which is under the control of the Japanese Com- 
munist Party 
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Moreover, there have been repeated reports of sub- 
stantial financial assistance from Moscow and Peking 
and some additional strength in the form of Commu- 
nist-indoctrinated repatriates from Communist China 
and the U.S.S.R.—although the net effect of the latter 
may be open to serious question, Finally, sufficient evi- 
dence of increased JCP underground and military ac- 
tivity (including the formation of military units and 
the collection and production of small arms and gun- 
powder)* has become available already in 1954 to sug- 
gest that the Party has not given up its preparations for 
armed insurrection, although the scope of that activity 
is believed to be, as yet, relatively limited and conse- 
quently is not considered a serious threat in the imme- 
diate future. 

The attitude of Communist China toward Japan 
was stated by Deputy Premier Kuo Mo-jo toward the 
end of 1953: “Under the existing conditions Japan can- 
not be considered a neutral country, If Japan wishes 
peace, she should assume a neutral position. In order 
to do so, Japan should give up subordinating herselt 
to the United States, and she should at the same time 
break off her diplomatic relations with the Formosan 
Government.” Kuo added a significant statement: 
“China doesn’t care if Japan should rearm herself. If 
she rearms herself, then China is ready to conclude a 
non-aggression pact with Japan. The United States- 
Japanese Security Pact is contrary to the neutrality of 
Japan.” 

Bearing all this in mind, recalling Moscow's sanction- 
ing of the Maoist strategy for India, recalling the arrival 
in Japan during 1953 of a substantial number of Japa- 
nese suddenly released for repatriation from Communist 
China, and noting reports of increasing Chinese Com- 
munist, rather than Russian control of North Korea, 
one cannot but wonder whether the deeper significance 
of the post-treaty Communist line in Japan does not 
lie in the realm of Moscow-Pcking relations. If, indeed, 
the Kremlin has been able to work out some mutually 
acceptable formula giving the Chinese Communists tac- 
tical control of Party action in countries east and south 
of China, the West may face new and formidable prob- 
lems in Japan and throughout the rest of Asia. 

P For fuller details see Christian Science Monitor, April 2, 
1954. 
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complex background of the war against the Viet Minh, 
the rise of Vietnamese nationalism, the relations be- 
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plications of the Indochina struggle for American 
policy. With a Preface by Professor Rupert Emerson. 
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The Indonesian Election Law 
BY BOYD R. COMPTON 


appceornta most challenging political problem is de- 


scribed succinctly by her national motto, Bhnekka 
Tunggal Ika, which is an exact Sanskrit translation of 
E Pluribus Unum. Outside observers wonder if the 
young island republic can actually create effective po- 
litical unity out of the diversity which is so apparent 
from North Sumatra to the Moluccas. Certainly no 
test is more crucial in the Indonesian political experi- 
ment than the coming national clection. 

The first important step in the direction of demo- 
cratic clections was taken in 1953 with the passage of 
a national Election Law.' The document stands as 
proof that Indonesians are serious in their desire to give 
their government a solid representative basis. The need 
for such assurance becomes more apparent each week 
as political tensions grow in the outer islands and ma- 
jor political groups make increasingly insistent demands 
for a more reasonable share of governmental power. 

The Indonesian Election Law was signed and pro- 
mulgated in April 1953 after long months of parlia- 
mentary debate and years of cautious government pre- 
paration. This carefully formulated document is the 
first fulfillment of the promise of popular sovereignty 
that helped nourish the Indonesian revolution from its 
first years. It has immediatcly become the object of 
much speculation, hope and fear. 

According to the Election Law, Indonesian citizens 
who are legally registered and over eighteen years of 
age or already married will have the opportunity to 
choose representatives to Parliament and the Consti- 
tutional Assembly by secret ballot in a direct election. 
According to government announcements in January 
1954, it is expected final election results will be an- 
nounced in the middle of 1955 

Preliminary campaign skirmishing among the major 
parties has already added new fuel to political fires 
that have been smoldering since the crisis of October 
17, 1952. It is widely hoped that the election will 


Mr. Compton has recently returned to the United States afte: 
spending two years in Indonesia as a fellow of the Institute 
of Current World Affairs. He is the editor and translator of 


Mao's China: Party Reform Documents, 1942-44 


1 Statute No. 7, 1953, Concerning the Election of Members 
People’s Representative 


to the Constitutional Assembly and 
7, 1953. The 


Council. Signed April 4, and promulgated April 
People’s Representative Council is usually referred to as Par- 
liament. 

2 See Robert Van Nicl, “Indonesian Political Develop- 
ments,” Far Eastern Survey, June 1953, and Robert W. Bone, 
Jr., “The Future of Indonesian Political Parties,” ibid. Feb- 


ruary 1954. 
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bring greater stability to the Indonesian political pro- 
cess, though there is little doubt that the campaign it- 
self will increase current tensions and antagonisms. Con- 
siderable faith and courage are required to schedule 
such an experiment while important areas of the coun- 
try are plagued by bandits and rebels and the Indo- 
nesian army is split by divided loyalties. The mettle of 
the young Republic will be put to a severe test during 
the election period. 

When President Sukarno presented his official for- 
mulation of the famous Pantjasila (Five Principles) on 
June 1, 1945, he spoke of the principle of “populism” 
or “popular sovereignty” as one cornerstone of the In- 
donesian state. In November, 1945—-when the fate of 
the determined, unorganized nationalist movement was 
still precarious—a Government Proclamation gave more 
specific content to this democratic principle: “Othe: 
democratic steps, such as a general election, must be 
quickly taken, so that freely elected people’s representa- 
tives can take a definite part in carrying out govern- 
ment policies and setting the course of the state.” 
But the democratic steps could not be quickly taken 
during the period of intermittent hostilities, negotiation, 
and unification which lasted until the unitary Republic 
of Indonesia was proclaimed on August 17, 1950 

During the troubled five-year period of revolution, 
legislative power in the Republic of Indonesia was 
held by an appointed body—the Central National Com- 
mittee (KNIP) and its Working Committee (BPK- 
NIP).* After the dismissal of the original presidential 
cabinet and the formation of the first Sjahrir Cabinet 
on November 14, 1945, the BPKNIP was enlarged and 
given effective control of government policy. Ensuing 
attempts to give the KNIP and its Working Committee 
a truly representative basis through a general election 
were condemned to failure by the chaos of revolution. 

Long government planning finally resulted in Sta- 
tute 27 (1948), which called for the indirect election 
of a People’s Representative Council. Election offices 
were set up in certain Republican areas, but the Ma- 
diun Rebellion and the second Dutch “police action” 
destroyed all hope for general elections.’ No further 
action could be considered until after the Republic 
had become a state in the Federal Republic of Indo- 
nesia on December 27, 1949. Then, in a historic “tail- 
swallow-tiger” process, the constituent Republic of In- 
donesia absorbed its 18 brother-states in the first months 


$ Quoted by Subagio Reksodipuro in Pemilihan Umum 
General Elections), Djakarta, 1951, p. 8. 

4 The Central National Committee was appointed around 
a core of members from the Preparatory Committee for Indo- 
nesian Independence, which had been formed in the last 
months of the Japanese occupation. 

5 Some elections were held in Java in 1946, at the lower 
levels of government. 
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of 1950. On August 17 the unitary Republic of Indo- 
nesia was proclaimed, and the revolution of 1945 had 
come to its logical completion. The legislative body of 
the new state, however, was still only approximately 
representative.© Full political independence now de- 
manded that the long-standing promise of general elec- 
tions be fulfilled soon, 


Experiments in Election 

Since 1950, two experiments have been carried out 
to determine the type of election best suited to the 
Indonesian situation, in which widespread illiteracy, 
administrative inexperience and difficult communica- 
tions are balanced against a desire for the most demo- 
cratic institutions. 

The first experiment took place on June 14, 1951, in 
Minahasa, a Christianized area at the northern tip of 
Sulawesi. Since the almost completely literate popula- 
tion of Minahasa had experienced elections before, it 
was decided to hold a direct election for the 25 mem- 
bers of the District People’s Representative Council. 

On election day, over 73 percent of the eligible 
electorate turned out. After having his name checked 
against the registration roll, each voter received a bal- 
lot bearing the names of the candidates, presented either 
as individuals or as members of a party or organiza- 
tion list. In either case the voter cast his secret ballot 
for an individual, After the polls had closed, the ballot 
boxes were sealed and taken to the district capital where 
all votes cast in the area were counted by a single 
committee. 

Vote-counting took six days, partly because of the 
complicated system of proportional representation em- 
ployed. An election quotient was established by divid- 
ing the total number of votes cast by the number 
of seats to be filled. A candidate was elected if his 
vote exceeded this amount, and a list received seats in 
proportion to the number of election quotients in its 
vote. On the first count, 15 of the 25 seats were won 
by 7 party lists. On the second count, candidates and 
lists were allowed to combine; if the combination vote 
exceeded the election quotient, one seat was given to 
the largest vote in the combination. Two seats were 
disposed of in the second count. For the ensuing counts, 
the d’Hondt system (highest average vote) was used, 
and the remaining 8 seats were distributed. This in- 
volved system favored the larger parties slightly. 

The election held in the Special Area of Djogjakarta 
was different in almost every way. There, an indirect 
election for district representatives was carried on in 


6 The new Parliament consisted of 176 legislators from the 
Senate and Parliament of the Dutch-organized Federal Re- 
public of Indonesia and 59 from the revolutionary Republic 


of Indonesia. 
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two stages from July 16 to October 15, 1951, On the 
first election day, approximately 53 percent of the 
electorate went to the prepared polling places and ex- 
changed their registration receipts for ballots. The 
candidates for elector were seated in the election hall 
and held pictures of the objects they had chosen for 
symbols. The voter then entered the polling place 
alone and dropped his unmarked ballot in the box 
which bore the symbol of the clector he favored. In 
this manner over half a million voters chose 7,268 
electors, who met five weeks later to elect the 40 mem- 
bers of the District Representative Council. 

Lessons suggested by both the Minahasa and Djogja- 
karta elections were incorporated in the Draft Election 
Law, which was first discussed in plenary session by 
Parliament on January 14, 1953.’ In a display of un- 
precedented legislative teamwork, the 18 political fac- 
tions in Parliament arrived at a compromise final draft 
on April 1. The general provisions of the Law do not 
differ greatly from the draft first submitted by the 
government, 

A direct election. The prospect of an indirect elec- 
tion was unacceptable to both government and Parlia- 
ment. The Minahasa experiment was encouraging and 
indicated that a direct election would be no more 
complicated to administer than an indirect election. 
Conservative arguments, which favored indirect elec- 
tions because of the supposed political immaturity of 
the people, failed to convince. 

A double election. The Election Law includes pro- 
visions for two elections, which will be carried on 
simultaneously, One member of the Constitutional As- 
sembly will be elected for every 150,000 citizens, and 
one member of Parliament will represent 300,000 con- 
stituents. At first the government proposed that only 
the Constitutional Assembly be elected, for it is quite 
possible that the new Constitution will alter the com- 
position or functions of Parliament.* Compromise was 
forced on the government, however, and conceivably 
the new Parliament will hold office only until the new 
Constitution has been completed. 

Election areas. The number of election areas is of 
the greatest importance in Indonesia, where regional 
interests are so strong. According to the April Law, 
Indonesia will be divided into 16 areas for the distri- 
bution of seats and the administration of the election. 
Each area will be allotted seats in proportion to its 
population, and the seats will be divided according 
to the vote within the area. The Indonesian Com- 
munist Party had proposed that all Indonesia be made 


7 The government was represented in election preparation 
by the Minister of Internal Affairs and the Minister of Justice. 
8 The last Congress of the Masjumi proposed a two-house 
legislature. There has been considerable outside support for 


the proposal. 
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one area for the election, an arrangement which would 
have given greater strength to medium-size parties 
whose support is evenly distributed in Indonesia. Typ- 
ically, the Indonesian Socialist Party suggested 37 dis- 
tricts in order to’ give the greatest possible voice to 
regional feelings. The final compromise of 16 promises 
to give representation to strong regional groups, while 
discouraging the rise of scores of tiny local parties. 

This article will be concluded in the next issue.—Eprror 
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JAPAN’S NATURAL RESOURCES. By Edward A. Acker- 
man. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. 655 pp. 
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This unusual volume on Japan’s resource position is a hand- 
some by-product of the Occupation. The wealth of data pre- 
sented is the result of the work of many experts in the Occu- 
pation forces who collected materials from official and non- 
official Japanese sources and from their own field investiga- 
tions in order to have at hand in the English language the 
basic knowledge necessary for governing the area and for re- 
building the cconomy. It is perhaps the most complete de- 
tailed analysis of the total resource position of any nation 
ever presented in one volume, though the coverage is not en- 
tirely even. The sections dealing with agriculture, forestry and 
fisheries are by far the best; the mineral outlook is not so 
thoroughly explored. 

The analysis is divided into three parts. Part I presents 
the character of the Japanese resources and the material re- 
quirements of the area. In this part, the author has given a 
masterly picture of Japanese life and the problems presented 
by the high ratio of the population to the resources. It is a 
sympathetic and understanding analysis. 

Part II outlines possible advances in the efficiency of the 
use of the resources available. Here the author thinks and 
plans more as an American. He has sketched in a wide range 
of technical possibilities which will be useful to the Japanese, 
but which in their total imply the backing of a great industrial 
and research structure. Herein lies Japan’s dilemma. The most 
advanced techniques are vital to the effective use of the 
limited resources, but can the Japanese economy support the 
industry and research that can produce these techniques? And 
if not, will the nation be always lagging behind the more pros- 
perous nations in areas of competition? The Occupation policy 
has discouraged research along certain lines. It has also dis- 
couraged the building of strong and powerful economic cor- 
porations like the Zaibatsu. There are many obstacles to the 
development of a technologically proficient Japan. The pro- 
gram of conservation and improvement that Dr. Ackerman has 
outlined will require an extraordinary self-discipline by the 
nation and by the people, Its severity highlights the seriousness 
of the Japanese position and recalls the national apprehension 
that led the nation to embark on the course of imperial ex- 
pansion which, in turn, paradoxically called for population in- 
crease. Japan has now lost the empire but has the multiplied 
population to feed and support on a diminished resource base. 
A program of: population stabilization is under consideration, 
but if it is put into practice, it will take a long time to be 
effective. Meantime, the problems and the population continue 
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to grow. Emigration is suggested as only a partial and tem: 
porary relief. 

Part III is a short discussion of Japan's place in the world 
of nations in terms of resource possibilities. The author be- 
lieves that a policy of careful resource management is imper- 
ative, and that the key to such a policy is the development 
of integrated regional resource projects designed for the public 
welfare and participated in by the people. He appreciates the 
great strategic importance of Japan to the Western nations 
with its frontier position close to the Communist sphere and 
bordering what he calls the Unstable Zone. This Zone is de- 
fined as the underdeveloped regions on the fringe of the 
Eurasian continent where there is a very high ratio of popu- 
lations to resources. He thinks of Japan as the eastern anchor 
of this group of countries and he believes that from Japan 
can come the technological leadership that will make possibic 
the economic development in these underdeveloped countries. 
He believes also that Japan can be used by the West as the 
pilot experiment to illustrate the economic possibilities to the 
others. Here again is the Japanese dilemma. Will the shadow 
of past Japanese imperialism confuse and impede the tech- 
nological and investment participation by Japan in these areas? 

There is much in this book to study and many thoughtful 
and stimulating suggestions, It is an unusual book in that it 
is a highly statistical analysis filled with estimates of produc- 
tion and potential production, consumption and import re- 
quirements, per capita needs and national deficiencies, and 
at the same time, it is interesting and readable. The reader 
can, if he wishes, pass over the statistical tables and estimates 
and still learn a great deal about Japan from the summarics 
in the various chapters and by studying the many graphic 
maps and charts and the wealth of remarkable photographs 
intended to illustrate the economic theme, but also revealing 
the great beauty of the Japanese landscape and the charm of 
the Japanese culture. 
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